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stead a HousQ.of Fame. In fact he should paint portraits of eminent men
as a record for posterity. No doubt Lord Holland was at the bottom of the
idea, for he promised to introduce Watts to all the celebrated figures of
the day. It appealed to Watts* sense of mission and his patriotism. Por-
traiture of this kind he felt to be very far from degrading. Moreover, there
was a vague hope that all the pictures should one day be housed together.

It was a sensible scheme and, bitter though the knowledge would have
been to Watts, his fame largely depends upon it. For as a portrait painter
of the mid and latter nineteenth century he is unrivalled. He brought to
the portrait the poetry that he had hoped to lavish on his House of Life.
Thus, whereas many of his contemporaries were busily painting photo-
graphs, his portraits have grandeur and dignity.

It has been said that Watts ennobled his sitters too much, and even
Chesterton, who was an admirer, thought the portrait of Manning too like
a church and too little like the man. But one must remember the purpose
for which these portraits were painted. One has to imagine Watts girding
himself with the mantle of poetry. These sensitive autumnal faces, haggard
with the strife that racked the Victorian age, were to be housed in a Palace
of Fame. A Millais may be hung in the dining-room, but a Watts needs
at the least a College Hall.

The high aim that Watts brought to the portrait explains, not only his
achievements, but his numerous failures as well. Like Haydon his imagina-
tion refused to kindle unless his sitter was great and noble. Beauty was not
enough, as almost all his portraits of women clearly show. But when he
had a woman who inspired him he could make of her as much as he
could of a man. Florence Nightingale was a success; Lily Langtry and
Mrs. Percy Wyndham were failures. In the same way the name of Glad-
stone or Tennyson, Arnold or Mill was enough; when he came to paint
the Prince of Wales the pictures had to be abandoned in despair. The fat
superficial face was. ridiculously out of place in a world of nobility and
high thought. It grieved Watts, but the Prince found no niche in his
House of Fame.

[iv]

Soon after his return home andf when he felt settled enough, Watts took
a studio in Charles Street. A studio below was given over to Charles
Couzens, an old friend, who was a miniature painter and copyist. Here
Watts gathered round him an interesting set of acquaintances. Despite the
humiliating lack of recognition, he must have seemed nevertheless a person
worth knowing with his striking appearance and tbe Italian success to his
credit. And where should one have looked in 1848 for the EngKsh art of
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